FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
Five-o'clock Tea.
We were coming near to an inhabited area. Travellers
sometimes appeared on the trail. The great desolate spaces
were left behind and now there were clumps of greenery.
The next day about noon we came to the caravanserai of Yangi
Darya, situated at a point in the middle of a grove of willows.
Some dozen Tungan soldiers were there at the same time
as we. They were not at all timid and flung themselves on
my Leica camera to see what it was. Their little officer
invited us to drink tea in one of the rooms of the stage-house,
and as he had learned Russian at Urumchi we were able
to talk as we had not done since we parted from Borodishin.
The officer had come from Khotan and was taking home the
wife and son of the rebel chanto who had tried to set up as an
independent commander at Charklik. The suppression of
the revolt by the Tungans had been thorough-going, a
hundred inhabitants being executed. This happened just at
the moment we arrived in Sinkiang. The officer who, like
Ma Chung-ying, was a native of Hochow, told us about the
battle of Tutung, to the south of Urumchi, some seventeen
months before, at which he was present. The Government
troops were suddenly reinforced by five tanks and by Soviet
bombing planes, with the result that the Tungans, who
thought the day was already theirs, were wiped out. The
planes had made a terrific impression on our host. JJe
believed, or wanted us to believe, that Nanking was no longer
hostile to the Tungans and was even now sending troops
against Urumchi. They would be at Hand very shortly.
The officer was offering us delicious rolls made at Kenya
when he asserted, in answer to a question from me, that
Ma Chung-ying had not been forced to cross to the Russian
side of the frontier. Ma Ghung-ying, he said, would soon
be returning from Moscow, where he had gone of his own
free will to study the mysteries of aviation.
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